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1910         repeated hints that he would not remain long in that exile, that there
Age  7~     was a certain " compact " by which he was to obtain release, and
that a " vacant stool" in the Cabinet must shortly be expected.
Campbell-Bannerman was at first a good deal troubled by these
intimations, but, while denying the " compact/' he replied with
charming letters of persuasion and appeasement, and everything
went on as before.   Asquith was a little less understanding about
Lord Morley's moods and tenses, and his prompt acceptance of the
preferred resignation caused surprise and disappointment.   I was
myself the means of bringing to Asquith's knowledge what I believed
to be in Lord Morley's mind, and it was a race against time to
intercept him before the hour fixed for what was to have been their
farewell interview.    It was managed with ten minutes to spare.
Asquith was firm against re-opening the door of the India Office;
that " vacant stool" had been filled by the appointment of Lord
Crewe, and on no account would he go back on that.   But another
door was fortunately open, and a few days later Lord Morley walked
through it, and re-entered the Cabinet as Lord President of the
jOtinciL    The incident is recorded in a letter from Asquith to his
vife:
Asquith to his Wife.
Nov. 1, 1910.
I have seen a string of people including J. M., whose vanity has been
Bounded by the supposed readiness with which I accepted his resignation
>f the India Office, as though it meant his complete retirement from the
Dabinet. We had a very agreeable interview, in the course of which
[ stroked him down, and in the end I have little doubt that he will stay
)n in some light office such as President of the Council.
In the next few months Lord Morley did more and more varied
administrative work than at any time in his life. When Lord Crewe
fell ill at the beginning of 1911, he went back to his old Department
and carried on for six months, showing none of the weariness of
which he had spoken despondently in the previous October, He
also sat in the Committee of Imperial Defence, and on occasions even
took the chair, and when Sir Edward Grey went on holiday he filled
his place at the Foreign Office, and, it may be said incidentally,
discovered more of the tendencies which he afterwards denounced,
In addition to all else, he took charge of the Parliament Bill in the
House of Lords during Lord Crewe *s absence through illness, as will
be related in another chapter* But he was in some respects a rather
tmeasy colleague in these months, and he caused Asquith some
by repeated hints that his conscience might not permit him